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TO OUR FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


< Along with toys, Junior Red Cross members in Atlanta, Georgia, 
include school and health supplies, such as pencils and soap, in the 
gift boxes they are packing for their friends overseas. Then they 
mark each box plainly for a boy or a girl. 


VY With a happy smile, the Greek boy, below, eagerly opens a box 
he has just received from the American Junior Red Cross. 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


Did you know the American Junior Red 
Cross celebrated its birthday on September 15, 
1947? Exactly thirty years ago on that date, 
President Woodrow Wilson first established 
the Junior membership of the American Red 
Cross. 

When folks have birthdays, we think of 
gifts to honor the day. The finest gift you can 
make to the American Junior Red Cross is 
the gift of your service for others. Why not 
make this a happy birthday by helping to en- 
roll everybody in your room and in your school 
for service in the American Junior Red Cross? 


COUNTRY LIFE 


This issue of the News is dedicated to the 
thousands of our members who live in the 
country. They have many advantages which 
children growing up in a city have no chance 
to enjoy. We hope you like the pictures of the 
country, and especially the story of Montana. 


GIFT BOXES 


Have you ever had the fun of packing a gift 
box? Or have you ever received a thank-you 
letter from some school overseas which re- 
ceived your box? If so, then you will want to 
do it all over again this year, perhaps even 
pack more boxes than you did before. 

Lois S. Johnson, editor. 
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An Indian Who Sailed With Columbus 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Illustrations by Iris Beatty Johnson 


NE EARLY morning over 450 years ago a 
tall, bronzed Indian stood with five com- 
panions watching the strange boat, the Nina, 
anchored offshore. Christopher Columbus and 
his sailors were preparing for their return 
voyage to Spain. 

“Let’s paddle out to the boat for a better 
look,” suggested the Indian of our story. 

Soon all six canoes were close to the huge 
craft. From deck Columbus signaled them to 
come aboard and all the Indians except one 
accepted his invitation. Great was their dis- 
may when they were “detained” on ship and 
were not allowed to return to the forest. 

That was the word Columbus used in speak- 
ing of all Indians he carried back with him to 
Spain—he “detained” them. He wanted the 
king and queen to see these strange natives 
from the land he had discovered. 

How are we to know of the way the Indian 
felt, when at last from the ship’s deck he 
watched one of his friends paddle swiftly back 
to land? At least it may have consoled him 
to know that his family in the forest would 
learn from his friends what had happened. 

During the stormy voyage to Spain, Colum- 
bus himself tried to learn the language of 
his Indian prisoners, and taught them Spanish 
words. So far as we know, the Indians were 
well treated. But think how homesick they 
must have been! 

The Indian of our story was the only one 
of the five captives who went with Columbus 
to the court of Spain. Three others were left 
at Palos because they were too ill to travel; 
one had died at sea. 

On the way to Barcelona crowds gathered 
everywhere to see the great Christopher Co- 
lumbus. The discoverer of a new world rode 


———— 
on horseback, followed by a marvelous pro- 
cession. Trumpeters, treasures, the Indian, 
forty parrots, skins of strange wild animals— 
all were objects of amazement, as the multi- 
tudes cheered. 

If only the Indian could have kept a diary, 
we might know how he felt when he appeared 
at the Spanish court. He saw the king and 
queen in gorgeous raiment, sparkling with 
jewels, as they stood to receive Columbus, and 
begged him to be seated while he told them of 
his adventures beyond the Sea of Darkness. 

In the royal presence, the bronzed Indian 
stood as straight and tall as a tree of his native 
forest. We can only guess his thoughts as he 
gazed at the glitter of the court. 

The Indian was well treated in Spain. He 
saw more of the splendors of Europe than he 
could ever in a lifetime describe to his own 
people. He soon learned that the King of Spain 
and all the other kings of Europe were seeking 
gold and treasure in the land beyond the sea, 
which they called India. 

As the days went by, the Indian watched 
with interest the cargoes being stowed on 
board the 17 ships as the men fitted them out 
for Columbus’ second voyage back to the New 
World. 

At last the fleet was ready to leave the har- 
bor of Cadiz. A Spanish writer described the 
day before Columbus sailed in this way: 

“The religious rites usual on such occasions 
were performed by the sailors; the last em- 
braces were given; the ships were hung with 
brilliant cloths; the royal standard flapped 
everywhere at the sterns of the vessels. The 
shores reechoed the clang of trumpets. The 
discharge of cannon rolled over the water. 
Some Venetian galleys chancing to enter the 








In silent wonder the Indian 
gazed at the Spanish rulers. 


harbor joined in the jubilation, and the cheers 
of united nations went up with prayers for 
blessings on the venturing crews.” 

That was a great day for the homeward- 
bound Indian, who stood straight and silent. 
Not even the admiral knew his thoughts. 

He had been baptized at Barcelona, and 
seems to have been especially favored by Co- 
lumbus. During the months in Europe he had 
learned enough Spanish so that the admiral 
could exchange ideas with him. They could 
not talk freely, yet the Indian spoke Spanish 
well enough to beg Columbus, as they neared 
the end of their voyage, to put him ashore on 
his native beach. 

This Columbus agreed to do. He then com- 
manded the Indian to tell his people all that 
he had seen of the glories of Spain, and of the 
white man’s power. Columbus hoped he would 
influence the tribes to accept the King of 
Spain as their ruler. 

That Indian was soon to be a real disappoint- 
ment to Columbus! 

At Columbus’ command, the Indian was 





dressed in costly garments. He was decked 
with gittering trinkets from head to toe, then 
loaded with gifts for his people. As he had 
wished, he was put ashore at the very spot 
where he had been “detained” on board the 
Nina, the year before. The beach was now 
deserted. 

Straightway Columbus lost his ambassador 
and the treasures of Spain that went with 
him! The Indian did not call aloud for his 
friends when he set foot on his native land 
again. Although he knew where to find his 
own people and was sure of a festive welcome, 
he had no intention of calling a crowd to the 
beach and giving them the message from Co- 
lumbus, anywhere within sight or sound of 
white men. 

Instead, the Indian, arrayed in bright robes 
of embroidered silk, made for the deep forest, 
and was never again seen by the Spaniards. 
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PHOTO FROM THREE LIONS 


“Let's get better acquainted with our fellow 
members in the Caribbean,” says Mrs. Redman. 


You'll like this lively, interesting article about 
boys and girls in that region. The author, HELEN 
MALONE REDMAN, spent several months visiting 
the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands in the interests of Junor Red Cross. 


Buenos dias, amigos! Do you know what 
that means? When I visited boys and girls 
who are members of the American Junior 
Red Cross in Puerto Rico, that is the way I 
greeted them because “buenos dias, amigos” 
means “good morning, friends” in Spanish. 
Although these boys and girls are Americans 
they use the language of their forefathers— 
Spanish—except in a special English class, in 
the grammar school. 


Going to School in Puerto Rico 


Nearly all the schools in Puerto Rico are 
open all day long. The morning session starts 
at 7 o’clock and the afternoon session ends at 
6 o’clock. Half the children go to school in 
the morning and ‘half in the afternoon be- 
cause there are too many children of school 
age for the number of schools on the island. 

Several times, I was able to see the children 
during lunchtime eating the good nourishing 
lunch which is served in all the schools. Some 
favorite foods of the children are rice, beans, 
and papaya. 

The papaya is a fruit that looks like a melon, 
has the smoothness of an avocado, and tastes 
like a cantaloupe and orange combined. An- 
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other interesting fruit is the plantain which 
resembles a large banana but must be fried, 
rather than eaten as it is picked. The plan- 
tain grows in bunches like the banana but 
the fruit grows down the stalk, rather than 
up as the banana does. 


A Thanksgiving Beach Party 


Pastelles is the special Christmas treat. This 
is made of meat, fruit, and cereal and is 
cooked for two days wrapped in plantain 
leaves. When the Junior Red Cross staff en- 
tertained me at a Thanksgiving beach party 
(for it is always warm weather in the Carib- 
bean area) they served their famous pastelles. 

Everywhere I went in Puerto Rico, in 
schools and among the Red Cross workers, I 
was made to feel welcome because the Puerto 
Ricans are very friendly and courteous. 

Your fellow members in Puerto Rico are 
doing many of the things in Junior Red Cross 
that you are doing. Service to the veterans 
in the hospitals includes making holiday fa- 
vors, party decorations, comfort articles, and 
gifts at Christmas time. 


“Rre We Going to Have Ice Cream?” 


The children in the schools for the deaf and 
the blind are often entertained by Junior 
Red Cross groups. I attended a party at the 
School for Blind Children in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, where we all had a wonderful time. The 
blind children took just as much part in the 
entertainment as did the other children. There 
were songs, recitations, music on the piano 
































and guitar, and beautiful Spanish dances. 
One of the teachers described the costumes to 
the blind children. 

As I sat talking to the director of the school, 
one little boy about 5 years old came to her 
and asked, “Are we going to have ice cream?” 
Of course we did and sandwiches and cookies, 
too. These were made by the Junior Red Cross 
members who gave the party. 


“Oh, How Beautiful” 

Another place I wish you could have visited 
with me was a little town up in the mountains 
called Aibonito, which in English means “Oh, 
how beautiful!” The roadside along the nar- 
row curving highway was ablaze with tropical 
plants and flowers, hibiscus, poinsettias, which 
are called Christmas flowers, and flaming 
flamboyant trees which have lacy leaves and 
are completely covered with large red tuliplike 
flowers. 

At Aibonito Junior Red Cross helps take care 
of boys and girls who are sent there from 
homes where there is tuberculosis in the fam- 
ily. There, they are given plenty of good food, 
lots of rest and sunshine to build them up so 
that they will be less likely to get the disease 
themselves. 

Let's Get Better Acquainted 

Wouldn’t you like to write to some of these 
children in Puerto Rico? Through your 
Junior Red Cross, your class can correspond 
with students in the same class in a Puerto 
Rican school. They would like to know you 
better—to hear about your schools, your 
homes, your games, and your Junior Red Cross 
activities. We in turn should get better ac- 
quainted with our fellow American Junior Red 
Cross members in Puerto Rico, too. 


Crossroads of the World 


The Canal Zone was another place which 
I visited on my trip to our insular Red Cross 





Schoolgirls in the Caribbean playing ball. 
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PHOTO FROM DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Boys in a carpentry class in Puerto Rico work 
with care and precision in making wooden toys. 


chapters. Here about 7500 boys and girls who 
are members of the Junior Red Cross live at 
the crossroads of the world between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific Oceans. Can you imag- 
ine traveling from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
in about one hour? That is what I did in the 
Canal Zone where one can cross the isthmus 
by train or by automobile. Of course the big- 
gest thrill of all is to take a ship through the 
Panama Canal, going through all those gi- 
gantic locks which make the passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean possible. 
This trip takes about eight hours. 


Boys and Girls in the Canal Zone 


The boys and girls in the Canal Zone have 
an unusual opportunity in their Junior Red 
Cross work. Living as they do just across 
the street from another country, the Re- 
public of Panama, where customs, homes, 
and living conditions are very different and 
the language of the country is Spanish, 
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they have learned that all peoples, whatever 
their nationality, can achieve friendship 
through understanding. Junior Red Cross 
members from the Canal Zone and Panama 
work together at Christmas to bring cheer to 
the orphans of Panama. 

Because people from all over the world pass 
through the Panama Canal the children are 
well aware of the conditions in the wartorn 
areas. Junior Red Cross members have filled 
a large quota of gift boxes and have contrib- 
uted generously to National Children’s Fund. 


In the Virgin Islands 


My last stop was at the two Virgin Islands 
of St. Thomas and St. Croix. The population 
here is over 90 percent Negro and their spirit of 
pride and joy in being American citizens is an 
inspiration. 

One of my most interesting days in the 
islands came when I visited a number of day 
nurseries for children of kindergarten age. 
We had lunch with them and watched them 
playing with toys made by boys and girls in 
junior high schools. 

The songs of the children in this part of 
the world are very unusual and warm the 
heart. One group in a St. Croix rural school 
sang a West Indian Negro spiritual for me 
that I shall never forget. It was called “If 


San Juan peddler totes his wares on his head. 
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We Never Meet Again on Earth, May We Meet 
in Heaven.” 

The boys and girls in these islands are very 
skilled in handcraft. I watched children 
weaving, crocheting, embroidering, and mak- 
ing toys. Many of the things were being made 
for presents for their families and friends and 
for the needy. Others were made to sell in 
order to buy more materials. 

I left Junior Red Cross members in St. 
Thomas planning a project to decorate the 
children’s ward of the local hospital. By now 
I am sure that the walls are bright with fresh 
paint, gay with nursery-rhyme panels, and 
that the children are enjoying the books and 
magazines provided by Junior Red Cross. 


“Adios, Amigos” 


“Good-by, friends.” It was hard to say good- 
by to all my new friends living in the Carib- 
bean, after I had had such a wonderful time 
with them. 

From the first lap of my journey, which 
got off to a gay start with a birthday party on 
board the big DC-4 Pan American plane 
headed for Panama, to the final landing at 
LaGuardia Field in the early dawn, I had a 
thrilling, happy experience. Everywhere I 
went in the Caribbean area boys and girls 
proved that they have joined with their fellow 
American Junior Red Cross members in the 
United States in living up to their Junior Red 
Cross pledge—the pledge of service. 


WE'RE BACK FROM OUR VACATION 


We're back from our vacation, 
We're sturdy, brown, and strong: 
We went into the country 

And heard the red bird's song! 


We learned to plow a furrow, 
We made a windmill turn: 

We helped to shock the fodder, 
And cut the wood to burn. 


We learned to pick a chicken, 
We learned to peel tomatoes, 
We learned to churn the butter, 
And dig the sweet potatoes. 


We're back from our vacation, 
We're back again in town. 
We've gained a lot of knowledge, 
We're sturdy, strong, and brown! 


—Nona Keen Duffy. 








Pedro and Popo 


CATHERINE BLANTON 
Illustrations by Fritz Eichenberg 


Pedro is a Mexican boy who was given 
a strange pet. named Popo. You will 
not want to miss one word of the excit- 
ing story of their adventures together. 


Part I 


Ir WAS siesta time in Old Mexico. And 
all the people of San Juan were drowsing 
in the heat of the noonday sun. 

Pedro suddenly became aware of a long 
shadow passing by. He opened one eye. 
It was the priest. 

“Buenas tardes, padre,” he said, “should 
you be out when the sun is so hot?” 

The father wiped his perspiring face 
and drew closer to the shade. ‘No, I sup- 
pose not, my son. But the little one of 
Senor Ortiz is ill and I felt I should not 
wait to go see them.” 

“I’m sorry, padre,” said the boy. 

The priest came over and sat down on the 
grass by Pedro’s side. He picked up some 
papers lying nearby. “Drawing again,” said 
the father. “SSome day, Pedro, you may be a 
great artist and make all Mexico proud of 
you.” 

But Pedro only grinned and said, “Oh, no, 
father, I do not want to be an artist. I’m going 
to be a bullfighter like my Uncle Jose.” 

The priest shook his head sadly. “Bull- 
fighting does no one any good, Pedro, and 
sometimes brings a great deal of sorrow.” 

Pedro’s warm smile lit up his dark brown 
eyes as he replied boastfully, “But, good 
father, you forget how much money I shall 
make. Why, I shall become the richest senor 
in all the pueblo.” 

The priest smiled down at Pedro. “Ah, you 
have fine dreams, haven’t you? But I think 
you would be happier with a little plot of 
ground, your animals about you, and your 





yy “Good afternoon, father,” 
" said Pedro to the priest. “Should 
you be out when the sun is so hot?” 


pictures.” He arose. “Think it over, Pedro, 
and don’t forget to be on time for the drawing 
lesson,” he said at parting. 

The door of Pedro’s house opened and his 
mother put her head out. “Pedro,” she said, 
“do you realize it has been three days since I 
promised to get the laundry back to the 
hacienda? If it does not get there soon, they 
will think me not a lady of my word.” 

With her apron she shooed the flies from 
the door. “Come now,” she cried. “It is already 
late and if you do not hurry dark will fall 
before you return.” 

Pedro didn’t answer, but continued his 
drawing. A fly settled on one of his big toes 
and the red rooster, reaching for it, took a bite 
of his toe. With a loud exclamation of 
“Ouch!” Pedro reached for the toe. When his 
mother began laughing he had to grin. 

“But it’s so far to the hacienda,” he com- 
plained, still rubbing his toe. 

Finally he picked up the drawing and fol- 
lowed his mother into the house. Soon he 
came out carrying a basket on his head. 





“Remember to fasten the money tight in 
your belt,” called his mother. 

Pedro breathed a sigh of relief as the gray 
walls of the hacienda came into view. 

At his call a maid came and took the clothes. 
She told him to wait, that the senor had some 
dirty shirts for him to carry back. 

“Oh, it’s you, Pedro,” came a voice from an 
upstairs window. 

Pedro smiled at the girl’s black eyes. “Si, 
senorita, it is I. I have returned the wash and 
am waiting for more.” 

“Wait,” said the girl. “I’m coming down.” 

Carmencita’s cheeks were rosy as she ran 
out the door. She smiled at Pedro shyly. 
“‘W—we have some baby calves at the corral. 
Would you like to see them?” 

Pedro could only nod his head dumbly. In 
the corral the red and brown calves capered 
about their fat mothers. Pedro and Carmen- 
cita looked on with admiration. 

“Do you have one that is especially yours, 
Carmencita?” 

Carmencita looked a bit surprised, then 
tossed her long black braids and said proudly, 
“No, I guess they’re all mine. Do you have a 
calf all your own?” 

He shook his head. “No, Carmencita, my 
mother and I cannot afford to buy a cow. But 
when I get to be a matador like my Uncle Jose 
I shall own many cows.” 

Carmencita stood quietly thinking. Sud- 
denly she burst out, “How would you like me 
to give you a baby calf?” 

Pedro stared in amazement. “Oh, but you 
couldn’t. The sezor wouldn’t like it.” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” she exclaimed, “I can do 
anything.” With that she turned and ran to 
the house. Soon she came back holding on 
to her father’s hand. 

“So my little Carmencita wants to give 
you a calf,” said the man. “She says that some 
day you’re going to be a matador and she 
thinks you should have a bull.” 

“Oh, senor,” gasped Pedro, and the blood 
rushed to his face, showing through his dark 
skin. “I—I hope I shall be a fine matador like 
my Uncle Jose, but—but—”’ 

The senor, with a twinkle in his eye, said, 
“T think I have just what you want. It’s a 
young toro whose mother has died, and my 
men are much too busy to bother with caring 
for one so small. But with good care it will 
grow up to be a dandy. How’d you like him?” 

“Oh, sevor,” was all Pedro could say. 

“Of course,” went on Carmencita’s father, 
“it will be some time before he can enter the 
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bull ring, but maybe that’s just as well. You 
can both learn the game together.” 

“Si, si, senor,’ answered Pedro, his heart 
beating madly, as he followed the man and girl 
into the barn. 

“Well, here he is,” said the sevor, pointing 
to a round hole in the hay. 

Pedro’s eyes strained against the dark. Look- 
ing at the four-legged creature lying so still 
on the hay, his heart went to the bottom of his 
bare feet. Could this skinny bag of bones ever 
make a bull? 

“Oh, it isn’t much to look at now,” apol- 
ogized the sevor, “but he’s of good stock and 
when he gets some meat on his bones he’ll 
be the best in Mexico.” 

“T’m sure he will,” agreed Pedro politely. 

“And see what a cute white spot he has,” 
said Carmencita. “Right on top of his head.” 
She giggled, “Looks like a white nightcap. 
You can call him Popo. He looks like the vol- 
cano with its cap of snow.” 

Pedro had to laugh at this. Then suddenly 
remembering his manners, he said, “Muchas 
gracias, senor.and senorita, for the little toro. 
I shall call him Popo.” 


No one was astir on the streets of San Juan 
when Pedro reached his house... His mother 
opened the door and peered into the darkness. 

“That you, Pedro?” she called. “You had me 
worried. I was about to start out to find you.” 

Pedro stepped into the lighted room. “Look, 
Mamacita!” he cried. “See what the sevor and 
Carmencita gave me.” 

Senora Alvarez looked into the basket of 
clothes. “What is it?” she demanded. 

“Can’t you see? It’s a calf.” Then he added 
proudly, “And it’s all mine.” 

“A calf!” exclaimed his mother. “Well, it 
looks like a dead one to me.” 

“Oh, no, Mamd. He is just weak because his 
madre died and no one cared for him. You’ll 
see how different he’ll be after I’ve fed him for 
awhile.” 

“And what do you think you’re going to feed 
this young toro?” asked the mother. 

A puzzled frown came over Pedro’s face. 
“Why, I guess—” he scratched his head. 

“That’s just it.” His mother’s voice was cross 
now. “A calf as young as that one should have 
milk. But the Widow Alvarez who cannot af- 
ford milk even for her son will surely not be 
able to buy it for a half dead animal. It 
would have been better if the sevor had kept 
his gift. Now you'll have the task of digging a 
grave for the little thing.” 
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Cold fear crept around Pedro’s heart. Sud- 
denly his mother demanded, “Where is the 
money for the washing, Pedro?” 

Pedro gasped, “I—I guess I forgot it.” 

“Si,” she said wearily. ‘““You forget the money 
which buys our bread and bring home a worth- 
less calf to feed. Whatever is to become of 
you!” 

Pedro did not re- _,, ‘© el” elite’ Me 
ply, but turned to other. “Well. it looks 


making a bed near like a dead one to me.” 
his own for the calf. 


Not until almost 
dawn did he think 
of his friend the 
priest. The padre 
always seemed to 
know how to solve 
any problem. Get- 
ting into his blouse 
and trousers, Pedro 
went up the street 
to the white church, 
and knocked at the 
door of the rectory. 

“Pedro,” said the 
priest in surprise, 
“you are early. Is 
the madre all 
right?” 

“Si, padre.” Then 
he told the story of 
the bull calf. 

The priest listened 
thoughtfully, nod- 
ding his white head 
now and then. 

“So you like this 
Popo very much,” he said as Pedro finished, 
“and you think he will someday make a fine 
bull?” 

“Oh, yes, father, I know he will.” 

The priest folded his hands together and 
leaned his head against them. After a time he 
looked up and his eyes were smiling. “Suppose 
you come each morning and night and get a 
cup of my goat’s milk for your calf.” 

“Oh, no,” cried Pedro, jumping up. “I 
couldn’t do that, padre. You eat such a little 
yourself it would not be right for you to do 
without the milk.” 

Smiling, the priest motioned him to sit 
down. “Why, my son, it would only be for a 
short while. Your little bull will soon be old 
enough to go to pasture. Come,” he held out 
his hand to Pedro, “I think Manuel is milking 
now.” 





Twice a day Pedro walked to the priest’s 
house and returned with the jug of warm milk. 
And every day Popo grew larger and fatter. 
His coat became a sleek satiny red and his 
legs as sturdy as trees. Soon he was tagging 
along at Pedro’s heels wherever he went. 

“Some people have dogs for pets,” laughed 
the priest one day, “but Pedro has a bull.” 

The days went by 
and Popo grew until 
he no longer needed 
the priest’s goat 
milk. 

Then one night 
Pedro and his 
mama heard some- 
one knocking at 
their door. “Senora 
Alvarez,” he called 
frantically, “come 
quickly.” 

Mrs. Alvarez 
threw open. the 
door. There, stand- 
ing in the moon- 
light was the 
priest’s house boy. 
“Come quickly,” he 
cried. “The padre 
is ill. I—I don’t 
know what to do.” 


(Watch for the 
rest of this story 
in the November 
News. Pedro goes 
to a bullfight.) 


SPANISH WORDS IN THIS STORY 


Buenas tardes—Good afternoon 
Hacienda—Estate, plantation 
Madre—Mother 

Mama, mamdcita—Mamma 
Matador—Bullfighter 

Muchas gracias—Many thanks 
Padre—Father, priest 


Popo—From the name of the Mexican vol- 
cano, Popocatepetl 


Pueblo—Town, village 

Senor—Mr., sir, owner of a place 
Senora—Mrs., lady, owner of a place 
Senorita—Miss, young lady 

Si—Yes 

Toro—Bull 
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Mrs. Jaska was having 
trouble quieting Joey. 


Ww OTHER, do you think the world is hard 
to live in?” Sue Hill was looking out of 
the window as she spoke. 

Mrs. Hill sat down near her daughter. 
“What’s happened, Sue, to make you feel that 
way?” 

Sue turned around. “Mother, I’m worried 
about Joey, the little refugee, who lives at 
Mrs. Jaska’s. Every day when we come home 
from school, he’s watching for us. The boys 
call him ‘Scarecrow’ and make fun of his 
clothes. 

“Today, when Joey was leaning over the 
fence, one of the boys made a quick motion as 
though to grab him. Joey was frightened and 
fell backwards. Mrs. Jaska ran out and carried 
him into the house. I think he was hurt. Is 
there anything we can do about it, Mother?” 

Mrs. Hill nodded seriously. “Last week Mrs. 
Jaska told me how troubled she was about 
Joey. Soon he will be able to understand what 
the boys are saying, and will be hurt by it. 
Joey has had his share of hard blows, so I’ve 
been trying to think of some way we could 
help him. 

“T wondered if you could start a small Serv- 
ice Club among your friends. Then I could 
tell the group about Joey. I believe they’ll 
want to help if they understand.” 

Sue sat down beside her mother. “When 
Kathy told her aunt about Joey, she said she 
didn’t want Kathy to meddle in other people’s 
affairs.” 

Mrs. Hill nodded. “People say things like 
that because they don’t understand. I think 
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Joey and His 
Neighbors 


LUCIA CABOT 


Illustrations by Janet Smalley 


Surprise parties are always fun! You will 
want to read about the special kind of sur- 
prise party that Joey’s neighbors planned. 


I’ll go over to Mrs. Jaska’s now and see 
what I can do to help. 

“Suppose you get the garden basket, 
Sue, and we’ll pack it. Bring me a box 
of crackers and two glasses of jelly. 
Wrap some cookies and lollipops in 
waxed paper. Then we’ll fill in the chinks 
with oranges.” 

Mrs. Hill knocked softly at Mrs. Jaska’s 
door. A scream resounded through the house. 
In his nervous state, a knock means the Ges- 
tapo to the excited little boy. 

Before, when Mrs. Hill had called, Joey had 
not been afraid of her. So Mrs. Hill decided 
now to go in. 

Mrs. Jaska was having difficulty in quieting 
the child, but when Joey saw Mrs. Hill at the 
door, he stopped screaming. Mrs. Hill held 
up her basket and called cheerfully, “Here’s 
something for Joey.” 

An hour later Joey fell asleep clutching a 
lollipop in his thin little hand. Then Mrs. 
Hill slipped away to call the doctor. 

Dr. Morton’s report was not good. Joey had 
a high fever and a slight concussion. It was 
important, he said, for the child to have the 
best of care, so after many phone calls, Mrs. 
Hill found a nurse who could help them care 
for Joey. 

During the next week Mrs. Hill spent much 
time with Joey, because she could quiet him 
better than anyone else. 

Sue had time to organize her Service Club. 
Ten members joined. They agreed to hold the 
first meeting on Saturday afternoon at Sue’s 
house. 

By the end of that week Joey was better, 
so Mrs. Hill came home early in order to be 
at the club meeting. As soon as refreshments 
were out of the way, she said, “I understand 
you have organized a Service Club. It is a 





fine thing, and much needed in town. I 
have lately learned the story of a young 
refugee. Would you like to hear it?” 

Everyone was interested so she went on. 
“T’ll begin in Poland, where there was a very 
happy family—a lawyer, his wife, and a little 
son and daughter. One night the Gestapo 
called the father to the door. He never re- 
turned to his family, not even to say good-by. 

“The family had relatives in the United 
States, so the mother and the children started 
for America. They managed to get safely 
across the Russian border. While they rested 
in the Russian town, they were all taken sick. 
There the Gestapo caught up with them, and 
the mother and baby girl died. The little boy 
came to America with a group of refugees, but 
his papers were lost, and no one knew exactly 
who he was. 

“Would you like to help this little boy find 
happiness in America?” 

“Oh, yes, please let us help!” Everyone 
wanted to do something. 

Mrs. Hill looked at them seriously. 
“Thank you for your willing offers, 
but I want you to think about this, 
for it is a real case that I need help 
with.” 

As she rose to go, Bruce asked, 
“Mrs. Hill, will you come to our next 
meeting? We'll tell you our plans, 
and perhaps you will tell us more 
about .. .?” 

“His name is Joseph,” replied Mrs. 
Hill, “I’ll be glad to come.” 

After she left, the room was very 
quiet. Then Jerry spoke. “Do you 
think the story Mrs. Hill told us 
could be about Joey? You know we 
called him ‘scarecrow.’ And he prob- 
ably looks so thin because he’s 
gone hungry and suffered terrible 
things!” 

They all looked at Sue. She an- 
swered softly, “Yes, it’s Joey.” 

The boys looked miserable. “I 
wish someone had told me before,” 
muttered Jerry. “What can we do, 
Sue?” 

“We can’t do much now,” replied 
Sue. “But if Joey gets well we could 
be his friends. Mother says that our 
friendship can take the place of 
some of the things he has lost.” 

After a minute or two, Kathy 
spoke. “Mrs. Hill felt as much in- 
terest in that little boy as though he 





belonged to her! That is what we’ve got to 
learn. Let’s elect officers now, and get going!” 

For more than two weeks, everyone was very 
anxious about the little refugee. One day he 
would be better, the next worse. The children 
consoled themselves by sending him small gifts 
of toys and ice cream. 

Finally, on the day of their third club meet- 
ing, Mrs. Hill came again and gave them a 
report. Dr. Morton, she told them proudly, 
felt that the thoughtfulness of the members 
had helped Joey to get better. And now Dr. 
Morton thought his patient was strong enough 
to see one club member each day, for 15 
minutes. 

There was great excitement. Then they 
settled down and drew lots to see who should 
visit Joey first. Bruce won. 

The next meeting of the Club was a great 
success, because there was so much to talk 
over. Bruce, as president, called the meeting 
to order promptly, and Kathy, as secretary, 

(Continued on page 23) 


“It's just like Christmas,” ex- 
claimed Joey as he smiled 
at the children around him. 
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FROM THE LAND 
OF THE SHINING MOUNTAINS 
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HUS begins a clever and interesting corre- 

spondence album which the Sever Street 
School in Worcester, Massachusetts, received 
last year from the Montana State Correspond- 
ence School. 

Because this Montana school for pupils of 
all ages is unusual and different from most 
schools, the writer of the first letter gives the 
following information: 


You ARE probably wondering what a Corre- 
spondence School is. Our school is a part of 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
and is located on the State University campus 
in Missoula, Montana. Most of us live in the 
country too far to attend a regular school. 
There has been a teacher shortage and many 
of the rural schools have had to close. Some 
pupils live as far as 40 miles from an open 
school. You may remember that Montana has 
wide prairies and high mountains. 

In the winter the roads are often so drifted 
that we would be unable to reach school. Some 
pupils in our school are not well and so can- 
not attend a regular school. 

. I do not attend a regular school be- 
‘| cause my father is a Customs Inspec- 
tor at Babb, Montana, which is near 


Lanel-of 


the Canadian border. There is no school 
near us so my sister and I are fortunate to 
receive instruction by correspondence. 

All of us are proud to belong to the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross. Each of us has enjoyed 
taking part in some activity. We made and 
decorated Easter favors for a veterans hos- 
pital. Now we are making the album and 
hope you will enjoy it. Our last project for 
the year will be the afghan we are making. 

We like the AMERICAN JUNIOR RED Cross 
News very much. The covers are always so 
attractive, and the stories are very interesting. 
We enjoyed all the stories but especially “A 
Carol for Felipa” and “Hanka’s Star-Night.” 
The magazines are a help to us in our read- 
ing and social studies. 

It was the Spanish explorers who gave Mon- 
tana its name when they saw the lofty ranges 
of the Rocky Mountains, but the early settlers 
called it the “Treasure State.” 

In Old World countries a barrier such as 
the Rocky Mountains might have caused 
development of different nationalities, lan- 
guages, customs, and religions. In Montana, 
through Nature’s help and pioneer endurance, 
these barriers and differences in the two re- 
gions have been a stimulating influence. 








Settler Makes Up for Lost Time 


Not all the pupils in the Montana Corre- 
spondence School are young. One pupil who 
signs herself “An Early Settler” explains that 
when she was young she had no opportunity 
to go to school, but now that she has time 
she is taking advantage of this correspondence 
course to learn the things she always wished 
to know. Her letter gives an exciting story 
of the early days: 


WE HOMESTEADED in Montana in 1912. The 
land was not open for filing, but the govern- 
ment allowed us to file our “Intentions,” to 
make our home on the sections of land we 
specified. It was called “squatter’s rights.” 
Our house and barns were made of sod. The 
inside walls were plastered with mud, mixed 
with ashes and salt, which hardened like 
plaster and made them warm in winter and 
cool in summer. 


There were two cattle ranches, one sheep 
ranch, and one horse ranch within 50 miles 
of us. We considered these near neighbors 
in those days. Three years later there was a 


homesteader on nearly every section of that 

land. Most of them had little money or ma- 

chinery to work with, but all 

were willing to share what 

; they had with each other. 

ff All the children rode horse- 

back to school. My 9-year- 

Oy old daughter rode 3% miles 

~ L each way. Each school had 

? (% a barn _ keep the saddle 

z v horses in. Each family fur- 

nished the feed for them. 

There was no school bus at that time. When 

the weather was stormy the teacher often 

rode many miles to see that the younger chil- 
dren reached home safely. 

One winter the snow was so deep and the 
roads so dangerous no one could go to town 
for supplies. Flour became very scarce. One 
family washed wheat clean, then pounded it 
fine, and made pancakes. Their children took 

them to school for lunch. They were so good 
all the children went home demanding 
cracked-wheat pancakes. 





Ranching Is Big Business 


In another letter we get a description of the 
many things which go to make up a good 
ranch: 


By RANCHING we mean the raising of 
stock. Farming on a smaller scale is often 
found on a ranch as they need to grow feed for 
the stock, instead of grain for the market. 

Ranches are usually some distance from 
town as their large acreage makes it impos- 
sible to be close. 

Plenty of good water is about the first and 
most important thing on a ranch. All ranch- 
men look for a stream that runs all the year 
without drying up in summer. Enough acres 
with plenty of grass are second. Near the 
mountains, where rain falls and keeps the 
range green most of the summer, is where 
you might find large ranches. 

The stockmen plan to change pastures for 
each season of the year. The higher hills are 
pastured during the late spring and summer. 
The creek bottoms and lower valleys are used 
in the winter. The cut banks, trees, and high 
ridges give protection from cold rains, wind, 
and snow. Along a creek bottom near high 
brush is a fine winter feeding ground. 

Sheepmen must watch their spring pasture 
more closely than cattlemen. Until the wild 
flowers are just about through blooming the 
sheep are kept from the mountainsides. Sev- 
eral wild flowers, such as larkspur and loco- 
weed, poison sheep quickly. Even with care- 
ful watching a few are lost each year. Cattle 
will not eat as many flowers as sheep so are 
not as liable to get poisoned. 

A good ranch has plenty of level land 
along the creek bottoms to grow hay 3\ % 
for the stock. Alfalfa is usually the ~, ‘jk 
best for hay but timothy is also fine Y- 
feed, especially for the saddle Y 
horses. <~ 

Where the seasons are N¢ Sah aR 


2 met mer aR 
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not too short, alfalfa will make three crops 
each summer, but near the mountains, two 
are about all we can get. The third makes good 
pasture for fall. 

Ranches that do not have a running stream 
are now putting in reservoirs to store water 
from rain and melting snows. These are used 
for stock water and irrigating hay meadows. 

The machinery needed for haying are 
mowers, buck rakes, hay stackers, hayracks, 
and hay wagons. A few years ago horses were 
used to pull the mowers and other hay ma- 
chinery but now most ranchers have tractors 
to do that work. For the grain, tractors, 
plows, a drill, and combine are needed. A 
crop cut with a binder and threshed by a 
threshing machine is best. This gives large 
strawstacks for many uses such as bedding in 
corrals and barns, protection from wind in the 

winter, and also feed. A good oat 
x-D—P strawstack will make feed to keep 


stock through the winter even if 


YS no hay is fed with it. 


Large trucks are used on ranches to 
truck feed to and from the granaries, 
also to truck cattle and sheep to market 
or the nearest shipping point if it is a 
long distance away. 

Many ranches have interesting names. 
Some call the ranch by the name of 
their brand, such as Bar-B, others go 
by name of the owner, while still others 
take names like “Lone Wolf” and “Red 
Rim.” 

Ranches may be large or small. Some 
of our pupils live on places ranging in 
size from 22,000 acres down to 160 acres. 
Some run thousands of sheep and cattle, 
others have a hundred or so. 





yi 


Most every rancher has cows, chickens, and 
pigs for his own use. In the large places a 
special man is hired to raise chickens, milk 
cows, and often to grow a large garden. This 
gives the hired men much better “eats” at 
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the home ranch and a change from the tin 
cans they must live from, out at the wagons 
on the range. 


A Good Camp Cook Is a Prize 


One writer explains that many years ago 
there were “open ranges.” Everyone turned 
his stock loose and let it go wherever it willed 
but now there are more fences and grazing 
land must be purchased or leased. 


DURING THE WINTER we ride out to see that 
our cattle don’t drift too far from their home 
range. Any cow that gets hurt or is in poor 
flesh is brought to a smaller pasture and re- 
ceives special care. 

We see that they are well supplied with salt, 
bone meal, and mineral blocks. If we neglect 
mineral the cattle chew bones. We had a 
cow that had a bone in her throat. She would 
have died but Mama got the veterinary to 
take it out. 

Dear to the heart of every cowboy, old and 
young, is the chuck wagon, the “home fire” 
on the range. Here the camp cook rules, tak- 
ing orders from no one but the roundup boss, 
and if the cook is a good one and the boss is 
wise, there are few orders given. A good 
camp cook is a prize—one that puts out 
plenty of “grub” and keeps a pot of coffee hot 
at all hours. 


Don’t you think the school in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, liked this album from Mon- 
tana, the Land of the Shining Mountains? 
And won’t the boys and girls on those big 
Montana ranches enjoy the album the Wor- 
cester school will prepare in reply? Perhaps 
we can tell you about that some day. 


—Alice Ingersoll Thornton. 










ACCIDENTS DON’T JUST “HAPPEN” 


It’s BaAcK to school for thousands of 
children all over our nation this fall. But 
for three pupils we know, school bells 
won’t ring for many days until they are 

well again. Bobby has a broken leg, Marie an 
infected hand, and Babs a sprained ankle. 

You may hear someone say, “Oh well, ac- 
cidents will happen.” But often the accident 
was caused by carelessness. Probably it could 
have been prevented. 

Bobby ran from behind the school bus with- 
out looking, crossing the highway to get to 
his home. A car he didn’t see—because he 
didn’t look—knocked him down and broke his 
leg. He’s lucky he was not killed. 

Marie cut her hand on a piece of glass when 
she fell during a game of tag. No one had 
thought to clear the playground of such haz- 
ards. Is your playground or schoolyard a 
safe place to play? 

And Babs—well, Babs was running to get 
to school on time and slipped on the steps. 
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She sprained her ankle and has to stay home, 
too. 

What can you Junior Red Cross members 
do to keep accidents from “happening”? Here 
is one way to start. Study safety hazards at 
your school and on the playground. Then list 
ways you can improve conditions. Find out 
the ways by which your fellow students travel 
to school and how they can avoid careless 
risks. 


WHAT A RURAL SCHOOL DID 


STUDENTS in Lawrence County, Pennsyl- 
vania, studied how to act safely in dangerous 
situations. Then they presented a program in 
which they acted out a number of them. A 
little speech before each skit told what had 
happened and how a person should act most 
safely in such a situation. 

Then the students gave their demonstra- 
tion. They showed: 

What to do if you smell smoke and realize 
your building is on fire. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS PHOTO 


HOW THEY DID IT 


Earning money to 
join Junior Red Cross 
was the earnest de- 
sire of these students 
of the Euchee Indian 
School at Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma. By raking 
leaves on the cam- 
pus, they earned 
enough money to en- 
roll in Junior Red 
Cross and to make a 
generous contribution 
to the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 
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Willing hands make 
light work — Junior 
Red Cross members 
of Lebanon County 
Chapter, Pennsyl- 


vania, pack gift 
boxes for Europe. 


How to use a fire extinguisher. 

What to do if your own or another person’s 
clothing catches on fire. 

How to give first aid on a hike. 


GIFT BOX ASSEMBLY 


CAN WE FILL gift boxes for children 
Ss overseas again this year? 

That is one of the first questions 
Junior Red Cross members think of when they 
get back in the swing at school. And of course 
you can—the more the better! There are nev- 
er enough boxes to go around for all the chil- 
dren who need them. 

Maybe your school would like to put on an 
assembly program like the one given by stu- 
dents in Boston, Massachusetts. Later you 
might repeat the program for your parents 
and friends, along with songs and dances from 
other countries. 

Here’s what the boys and girls in Boston 
did: They put an empty gift box on a table 
in a darkened auditorium. On a screen be- 
hind the table were printed the words: JUN- 
IOR RED CROSS GIFTS. One student stood 
beside the table with a flashlight. He told of 
the need for the gift boxes, and then called 
on the “gifts” to come forward. Sixteen boys 
and girls came, one at a time, carrying gifts. 
As each gift was pinned to the screen and 
spotlighted, the student who brought it ex- 
plained the reason for including it in the 
box. The heavier articles were put on the 
table. 

At the end of the program a representative 
from each classroom came forward to receive 
an empty gift box for his class to fill. Your 
school could do that, too. 
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PHOTO BY FRED TOBIAS, LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 


COME TO OUR CARNIVAL 


THERE’Ss more fun in earning the 

aA money to enroll your school in Junior 

Red Cross than there is in going home 

and asking for it. Students in a two-room 

school near Tulare, California, found that out 

again—they knew it before—when they held 
a Junior Red Cross carnival. 

At the carnival fifth graders managed a 
display booth of articles donated by local 
stores (which were to be added to student- 
purchased articles going into gift boxes). 
Sixth graders had a booth: full of table mats 
they had made. Other booths held grab bags, 
fortune tellers, and food displays. Chickens, 
a turkey, and other articles were auctioned. 
Finally there was a movie and a take-off on 
the “Truth or Consequences” radio show. 


WHAT EVERY BOX NEEDS 


WHEN you pack gift boxes, be sure to fol- 
low the printed instructions carefully. A copy 
of the instructions accompanies every gift box 
so you can see exactly what to do. 

Please take special care to include pencils, 
pads, soap, a toothbrush and toothpaste, and, 
if possible, a ball. Every child should receive 
these things. You may choose among all the 
other articles in deciding what else to put 
into your gift boxes. 


ENROLLED FOR SERVICE 


Your cover this month was drawn especially 
for you by the artist, Joe Krush. You can look 
as happy as the boys and girls in his picture if 
you follow their lead and enroll for service in 
Junior Red Cross. 
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JACK-O-LANTERNS—"Let’s give a Halloween party.” said Junior Red 
Cross members, Louisville, Kentucky, so they put on a fun-fest for veterans 
at Nichols Hospital. They made bright jack-o-lanterns for gloom-chasers. 
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Halloween 
and Other Poems 
for October 


Halloween 
Nona Keen Duffy 


Goblins, with their 
Twisted faces, 
Lurk in all 

The hidden places. 


Witches 

Of a monstrous size 
Peer at us 

With hollow eyes. 


Everywhere, 

In grinning row, 
Jack-o’-lantern 
Faces show! 


Let’s go out 

Beside the gate, 

And watch the things 
Until it’s late! 


Barnyard Conversation 
Catherine Cate Coblentz 


A hen holds contentment under each feather, 

None hearing her cluck will wonder whether 

There’s aught to worry about—ever, ever. 

There’s the sun, says the hen, so it’s always 
good weather! 


The cows are the quietest, all that they do 
Is lie in the pasture and chew, chew, chew, 
And come home at night to the barnyard gate, 
And then, sometimes, if they have to wait, 
Moo, say the bossycows, moo, moo, moo! 


The pussycat’s voice is as soft as fur, 

Purr, says the pussycat, purr, purr, purr. 

In the dark, says the pussycat, nothing will 
stir, 

So I creep and I crawl—purr, purr, purr. 

In the day, says the pussycat, wings go whirr. 

But nighttime is best time... purr, purr, purr. 

Purruh! 
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Mr. Squash 


Frances Frost 


Squash and turnips, parsnips, late 
Corn-on-the-cob and Concord grapes— 

His old blue wagon’s overflowing 

With colors that will change our shapes. 


With gold and green and purple, he 
Will fill us out and make us tall. 
His head like a silver dandelion 
Nods gaily as he hears us call. 


He walks beside his two black horses, 
Pausing along our street to show 

Our smiling mothers all the country 
Colors that will make us grow. 


Wings 
Lucia Cabot 


Leaves fly, in the fall, 
This way and that; 

Yellow ones and red ones, 
Weaving a mat. 


Birds begin to gather, 
Some of them stay, 
Others follow leaders, 
And fly away. 


Frost nips the flowers, 
Seeds start to fly; 

Some of them fall quickly, 
Others sail by. 


Everything is flying. 

If I had wings, 

I could travel with them 
And learn many things. 


Ants on Parade 
Nina Willis Walter 


The ants are all parading 

On the sunny garden walk. 

I wonder where they’re going? 
How I wish that ants could talk! 


I guess I’ll have to follow them, 
And maybe I’ll find out. 

Oh, dear, they must have heard me! 
See them scurry all about. 


For many years a favorite 
project of Junior Red Cross 
members in Southeastern Area 
has been packing gift boxes for 
children in the National Lepro- 
sarium at Carville, Louisiana. 
At right, students in Georgia 
Tucker School, Monroe, Louisi- 
ana, put finishing touches on 
the gifts they are making. —> 


Joey and ‘His Neighbors 
(Continued from page 13) 


read the minutes of the previous meeting. 

Sue, as chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, said her mother thought that perhaps 
the Club might like to give Joey a surprise 
party at the Hill’s house. Everyone liked the 
idea and began excitedly to plan. 

As the weeks went by Joey grew round and 
rosy. He became the pride of the whole town, 
which had grown interested in his welfare. 

Just before Joey’s birthday, the Club met 
at Kathy’s house. Jerry, as chairman of gifts, 
called for order. “I’m going to let Kathy speak 
first, for she can’t keep still much longer.” 

“Well,” Kathy burst out, “I do have lots to 
tell you. Aunt Kate has changed—she’s in- 
terested in Joey now. She made him a beauti- 
ful red sweater and cap, and she taught me to 
knit mittens to match.” 

“That’s fine,” exclaimed Jerry. “Now let’s 
hear from Bruce.” 

“T wanted a gift that would make Joey 
happy,” said Bruce. “I couldn’t think what to 
get, then my mother suggested a big teddy 
bear. I think Joey will like it.” 

“Sue, you’re next,” said Jerry. 

“I got a pair of brown saddle shoes, like 
Billy’s,” said Sue, “because Joey admired 
Billy’s so much.” 

“Well,” said Mary Lee, “I’m giving Joey my 
favorite book of fairy tales.” 





“I wish it were party-time now!” exclaimed 
Kathy, as the meeting closed. 

Finally the birthday arrived. Joey, with 
eyes shining, sat on the lounge beside Mrs. 
Hill. His guests came in, smiling, and sat down 
on the rug in front of him. 

One at a time the children brought their 
gifts. As Joey opened them, his eyes sparkled 
with delight, but when he came to the teddy 
bear he hugged it tenderly. 

“Tt’s just like Christmas!” beamed Joey, as 
he smiled back at the children. 

Then all the children went out to the dining- 
room for refreshments. As they finished eat- 
ing, Dr. Morton came in to see them. He 
thanked the Club for the help they had given 
him. Then he added, smiling, “Mrs. Hill has 
the biggest surprise of all waiting for you in 
the other room.” 

Taking Joey’s hand, he led the gay proces- 
sion back to the library. Kathy’s father was 
standing by the fireplace, and beside him was 
a stranger. 

Joey went over to Mrs. Hill and put his hand 
in hers. She leaned down and said gently, 
“This is quite a surprise for you, as well as for 
us, Joey. This gentleman has come a long 
way to see you—he is your lost uncle.” 

Joey looked the stranger over carefully, then 
ran to his side. His uncle lifted Joey up in 
his arms. Looking about at all the children 
Joey cried happily, “He’s just like my father— 
do you think I could go home with him?” 

And everyone answered, “Yes!” 
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Shep—the Sheep Dog 





Dorothy Z. Johnson 


Illustrations by Jo Fisher 


Y NAME is Shep. I am a sheep 

dog. I live under a sheep wagon 

with my mother, one sister, and two 

brothers. My master, the herder, says 

that my mother is one of the best sheep 
dogs in Wyoming. 

When I was a little puppy, I was 
afraid of everything. Whenever a 
stranger came to our camp, I always 
ran and hid behind my mother. 

My mother was wise and gentle. She 
would lick my nose. I knew she was 
saying, “You are safe, little son.” 

Then I felt better. I watched my 
sister and brothers play. They wagged 
their tails and ran to greet everyone 
who came. 

One day I heard my master say, “I 
am afraid that Shep will never make 
a good sheep dog. He is too timid. A 
sheep dog has to be brave as well as 
wise.” 

This made me more afraid than ever. 
I wanted to be a good sheep dog. 

Every evening, the herder took my 
mother and one of us puppies to bring 
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the sheep in for the night. Our mother 
taught us how to make the sheep go 
where the herder wanted them. I was 
happy when it was my turn to go. I 
stayed close beside my mother. When 
the herder whistled once, we ran to the 
sheep farthest away. Then my mother 
stood very still. She pricked up her 
ears and watched the herder. 

At first I used to jump and play. I 
tried to lick my mother’s nose. But she 
wouldn’t look at me. She didn’t take 
her.eyes off the herder. She was watch- 
ing for him to wave his arm. 

Soon I learned to watch, too. Which- 
ever way my master waved we ran. 
Around and around we went. I was 
careful not to bark. We herded all the 
sheep in a little bunch close to the wagon. 
Then they were ready to go to sleep. 
Our work was done. And was I tired! 

My sister and brothers didn’t always 
watch the herder. Sometimes they would 
chase a rabbit instead. Then the herder 
would scold them. 

My master always praised my mother. 


He would stroke her head and say, ‘“‘Nice 
little mother. You are my best helper. 
I couldn’t get along without you.” 

When we did our work well, the herd- 
er petted and praised us, too. This made 
our mother happy. When it was my 
turn to be petted I stayed close to my 
mother. 

“You mustn’t be afraid,” my master 
would say. “No one is going to hurt 
you. You will never be a good sheep 
dog unless you are brave.” 

One day a herder from another camp 
came to see my master. I heard him 
say, “I need a good dog to help drive 
my sheep into the forest.” 

My master said, ‘““You may borrow my 
mother dog. She is the best sheep dog 
in the country. Be good to her.” 

I was proud of my mother. But I 
was afraid to have her leave me. I 
begged to go with her. She licked my 
nose to say, “You will be all right. I 
will be back soon.” 

I ran and hid under the wagon. I 
felt terrible. I shivered and shook. My 
ears flopped up and down. 

Evening came. My mother was gone. 
It was time to bring the sheep to the 
wagon. I heard my master whistle. I 
peeked from my hiding place. I saw 
my sister and brothers race to help with 
the sheep. My master waved his arm 
in a circle. The dogs started to run 
around the herd. 

All of a sudden something happened. 

The sheep were frightened. They 
ran every way. The herder whistled 
and held his arm high in the air. 
This meant for the dogs to stand 
still. I looked for my sister and 
brothers. There they were—dash- 
ing after a rabbit, yipping all the 
way. They had forgotten their 
work. 

I knew my master needed me. 

“Come, Shep,” he called. 

I ran as fast as I could to the lead 


sheep. My master waved his arm 
toward the wagon. I chased the sheep 
that way. Then my master waved his 
arm in a circle. Round and round I 
went. Soon the sheep were in a little 
bunch close to the wagon. They were 
ready for bed. I was tired and thirsty. 

The herder called me to him. I forgot 
to be afraid. He petted me and said, 
“Nice work, fellow. You are not only 
wise but you are brave, too. Right now, 
though you are only a puppy, you are 
a good sheep dog. I am proud of you.” 

I was happier than I had ever been. 
I wagged my tail way up in the air. 

While my master was talking to me, 
I heard something in the brush. I tried 
to say, “I will be right back. I have 
some work to do.” 

I dashed into the sagebrush. Sure 
enough, there was a little lost baby lamb. 
The herder laughed as he watched me 
herd it back to the flock. 

He said, “You are just like your 
mother.” 

I am never afraid any more. I am too 
busy helping others. Every evening I 
teach my sister and brothers to herd 
sheep. 

My master says he has the two best 
sheep dogs in Wyoming. 

Can you guess who they are? 







“You are a good 
sheep dog. I am 
proud of you.” 


Wi, 
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PLANNING AHEAD 


To GET the best classroom use 
out of the NEws, you may find it 
helpful to know magazine plans 
well in advance. 
1947-48 will carry one major 
theme, based on units of study. 
Watch for the following: 


Each issue for 


r Teachers 


classes. One radio-minded group 
turns News articles into scripts 
for “broadcasting.” Another 
school uses News stories for as- 
sembly programs, particularly in 
dramatization. 


WHY PACK GIFT BOXES? 





the class puts into the gift box— 
and tell the story of a wooden 
pencil from forest to factory to 
you. Take the nickel paper tab- 
let—so desperately scarce abroad 
—and lead into the study of 
paper manufacture. A creative 
intermediate class can make 
paper in the classroom. 


THE PACKING of gift boxes is a 
round-the-year activity for Jun- 
ior Red Cross members. Here 
are a few tips on how to corre- 
late gift-box packing with class- 
room studies. 


November—tTransportation 
December—Christmas Customs 
January—Communication 
February—Intercultural 
March—Service 
April—Conservation 
May—Health Education 


Health education—For a good 
reason Junior Red Cross is em- 
phasizing the inclusion of health 
supplies, such as tooth paste, 
brushes, soap, washcloths, and 


combs in this year’s gift boxes. 
Numbers—Let the children es- 


USING YOUR NEWS 


MANY TEACHERS report interest- 
ing ways of using the News in 
classroom activities and of en- 
couraging independent reading 
by pupils. 
us any new ideas you have found 
successful in your own class- 
room? 

If you need more copies of the 
News than school enrollment 
entitles you to, note on page 3 
of your magazine that you can 
obtain additional copies of any 
issue at 10 cents per single copy 
or 50 cents per subscription year. 


Won’t you share with 


timate the cost of filling a gift 
box with new materials. Urge 
them to bring contributions for 
purchase of gifts to school, mak- 
ing planning and purchasing a 
class activity. Ways for raising 
money may be worked out to 
purchase gifts, such as candy or 
cooky sales, a circus or fair. 


Social studies—Gift-box pack- 
ing motivates study of people in 
other lands—their history, cus- 
toms, problems. 


American history—Take up the 
subject of soapmaking in pioneer 


Children of Europe and Asia, 
long deprived of these articles, 
are dangerously subject to dis- 
ease and tooth decay. Link the 
packing of health articles into 
the gift boxes with a discussion 
of teeth care and the necessity of 
cleanliness in the fight against 
disease. 


THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 
PROGRAM IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


You will be interested in an 
article in the American Junior 
Red Cross Bulletin for August 
1947, which discusses how the 
Junior Red Cross program can 


be given meaning and value for 
members in rural schools. 


RURAL SAFETY TIPS 


Country life is featured in the 
News this month. This is a good 
time for teachers in rural schools 
to talk over with pupils such 


Teachers who receive only one 
copy of the News often put it in 
the “library corner” for reference 
reading. Pupils may read the 
stories and articles for pleasure 
or to fulfill a specific assignment. 
By binding the issues at the end 
of the year, the teacher can 


days. Let children make soap in 
the classroom. The cake of soap 
they put into the gift box will 
take on added significance. 


Geography; community re- 
sources—Start with the pencil 


rar a library for reference From a linoleum block by Bessie topics as: 

reading. Cheanos, Junior Red Cross mem- Danger of playing on farm m 
a- 

‘ nn teacher "ian oe ber, Edison Junior High School, aie — 

ogether in a folder, along Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

with a topical index, all = . “Eek EL NOS SES ap 


copies of the News to which 
her school is entitled through ash 
enrollment. Any other 

teacher then may borrow the * 


oat 


Danger of playing near stoves, 
bonfires, open fireplaces 

Proper storage of farm tools and 
equipment 

Care of livestock 

Skill in loading trucks and in 
performing other farm chores 

Checking of hayloft for hidden 
pitchforks, and ladders for 
safety when planning to play 
in the loft. 


—Elizabeth W. Robinson. 


folder and so have enough 
copies of a single issue for 
all pupils of one reading or 
social studies group. 

Other teachers report that 
their pupils draw upon the 
News for up-to-date infor- 
mation for reports in social 
studies and current events 
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RURAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Did you know that: 


® More than half (15,041,289) of the children of school age (5-17) in the 
United States live in rural areas? 


® Of the children enrolled in school 46.4 percent are in rural schools? 
Yet 3% million children of school age in rural communities are 
not enrolled in school. 


® 86 percent of the nation’s school buildings are in rural school sys- 
tems? Many of these buildings must be repaired or replaced. 


® $84.41 annually is spent per pupil in average daily attendance in 
rural schools; $131.83 in urban schools? That is a big difference. 


We must do everything we can to strengthen the education of rural 

boys and girls. Friday, October 3, 1947, has been set aside as RURAL- 

SCHOOL CHARTER DAY. This is a good time to stress the importance 
of strong rural schools for the welfare of our country. 


Wext month in the NEWS 


THANKSGIVING IN THE NOVEMBER NEWS— 
Children from all over the world say “thank 
LIVINGSTON L. BLAIR Operating Vice-Chairman for you” for gifts received from the American 


School and College Activities Junior Red Cross. 
EDWARD A. RICHARDS. . Director, American Junior Red Cross 
eanen Ww. mason Senne Meine BIG GIRL NOW—When her mother sent her 


THOMAS A. DEVINE Radeound Cleettes away to school, it almost broke Sutie’s heart— 
ALICE INGERSOLL THORNTON Assistant Director until she learned the real reason. You'll 


want to read this story. 
PEDRO AND POPO-In part 2 of this story 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 


LOIS S. JOHNSON Editor, the NEWS 


ccmninin i: sabia Managing Gdlvor Pedro goes to a bullfight and meets an old 
HELEN $, LOENHOLDT Art Editor friend. Don’t miss what happens! 

MARION BLOOM, WILLIAM J. FLYNN, THE NEWS IN BRAILLE—Did you know that 

ELIZABETH W. ROBINSON Contributing Editors selections from the Journal and the News are 

e put into Braille for blind boys and girls each 


month? A picture-story in November will 
show you how it is done. 


These and other interesting stories, poems, 
and pictures will be in your November News. 
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The American Junior Red Cross is the 
American Red Cross in the schools 
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